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One thing assuredly Dr. Sellars has done for us. He has broken into the 
sedate circle of philosophy with this enfant terrible of our modern thought. 
He has, we must confess, dressed the child a little over sweetly and trained 
it to too melting a tone. But that matters little. The terrible child is in. 
May it now energize within the shocked circle of the elders! 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 

College of the City of New York. 

Artists and Thinkers. By Louis William Flaccus. New York, Longmans 

Green, and Company, 1916. — pp. 200. 

It is Pascal, as I recall, who defines metaphysics as "une poesie sophisti- 
quee"; a countryman of Pascal, G. Breton, writing on the Greek philosophical 
poets, says "la metaphysique est l'ame de toute poesie." In these contrasting 
characterizations we have set for us, not only a relation of the two forms of 
expression, but the problem of the nature of their community. 

It is this problem which Professor Flaccus makes the text, as it were, of 
his group of essays entitled A rtists and Thinkers. "A philosopher must have 
his problem," he says, " — a trade weakness . . . but one in which I must 
confess a share." And he proceeds to state his problem in giving the program 
of his book: "I have taken my material from the borderland of art and phi- 
losophy. I have chosen three artists — Rodin, Wagner, Maeterlinck — who 
have achieved greatness in such widely different arts as sculpture, music, and 
the drama; and three thinkers — Tolstoy, Hegel, and Nietzsche — who are quite 
unlike and fairly representative. All these men had much to say on art; 
they have discussed special points and formulated general theories. Many of 
these theories are fanciful, unsound, clumsy; these I have given as well as 
others which show remarkable insight. Incidentally I may have touched on 
the truth of a theory or weighed it historically, but the main interest has been 
elsewhere: in the problem of the interplay of art and philosophy; in tracing 
the Thinker in the Artist and the Artist in the Thinker." 

Regretfully it must be stated that the expectations raised by Professor 
Flaccus's 'main interest' are disappointed in the sequel. The problem of 
tracing "the thinker in the artist and the artist in the thinker" is certainly a 
fascinating one, and should be rich in substance if carried through with that 
combination of judicious reserve and lively sympathy which marks your bi- 
ographer of genius. For the problem is essentially a biographical one; it 
implies an intimate study of the human individual who may happen to be an 
artist or a thinker, with a view to showing his art or his thought as the necessary 
and central expression of his personality, — such a study, for example, as Plato 
gives us of the man Socrates. Professor Flaccus nowhere approaches his 
subjects from such a point of view; rather he gives us, in each case, a circum- 
ferential survey of the ideas (on the theme of art) with which his exemplars 
have publicly surrounded themselves, — so that his essays convey the general 
impression of studied interviews, too careful to be counted mere journalism, 
yet never penetrating to the artist behind the art or the thinker behind the 
thought. 
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One cannot properly call this superficial: Professor Flaccus is a thinker in- 
terested in thoughts, a critic interested in art. But it is disappointing, when 
the appetite had been whetted by a very stimulating introduction for studies 
of expressive agents (who are always worth knowing), to find oneself groping 
about amid thought-agglomerations that only vaguely suggest their parent 
minds. "There is many an artist," says Professor Flaccus, "with a devil- 
may-care stroke to his brush or pen and a sincere contempt for the tribe of 
thinkers, who is in his heart of hearts, quite unknown to himself, a philosopher, 
and a poor one at that, with a vague use of such terms as ideal, imitation, 
character, milieu, and what not. And the philosopher at his best and at his 
worst is often a poet." This is excellent truth, and the pity of it is that an 
author who can see and say so well as Professor Flaccus shows that he can 
did not give us a subtle and vivid portrait of just one artist or just one thinker 
in place of his half dozen sketches which, honest and often clever as they are, 
hover on the near borders of the journalese. 

H. B. Alexander. 
University of Nebraska. 

Bergson and Religion. By Lucius Hopkins Miller. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1916. — pp. ix, 286. 

It is not the author's purpose to define the fundamentals either of religion 
or of the philosophy of Bergson. Nor does he undertake to estimate the value 
of the Bergsonian point of view. His aim is rather to pass in review "the 
outstanding Bergsonian emphases for the sake of drawing any possible in- 
ferences in a religious direction, but with special reference, perhaps, to Chris- 
tianity" (p. 26). "The problem may be put thus: If Bergson's doctrine be. 
completely accepted, what results for religion?" (p. v). 

The main drift of the argument may be gathered from a general statement: 
of the principal conclusions. In the first place, the author thinks that the: 
Bergsonian theory of knowledge has implications of basic importance for- 
religion. This theory, by emphasizing the rights of intuition against intel- 
ligence, protests against the abuse of the principle of scientific determinism, 
and warrants the conclusion that religion is in some sense independent of 
science. This destroys the basis of agnosticism concerning religion and leaves 
room for the objects of faith beyond the realm of reason. This faith, however 
is not to be identified with blind credulity, since Bergson insists that intuition 
is subject to the test of rationality. Again, the doctrine of the Vital Impetus 
has a direct bearing upon the nature of the conception of God. The author 
holds that the Vital Impetus, as Bergson conceives it, is essentially a theistic 
conception and can in principle be harmonized even with the Christian idea 
of God. But he also points out the obvious fact that, if this Bergsonian doc- 
trine be accepted in good faith, a partial revision of the orthodox view of God 
and of revelation will prove to be inevitable, since the process of creative 
evolution leaves open the possibility of other incarnations and revelations of 
God and certainly implies a growing and changing deity. But a changing^ 



